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INTRODUCTION. 


HE treaty of commerce nego- 


ciated by Mr. Eden, has fur- 
niſhed matter for a diſplay of no light 
portion, perhaps on both fides of the 


queſtion, of that bitter ſpirit of recri- 


mination and retort for evil motives, 


which 1s too much the cuſtom of 


thoſe who are in common habits of op- 


poſing each other. Sharp invectives 


upon any ſerious diſcuſſion never fail 
to provoke the reprobation of cool 
A men, 
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HE treaty of commerce nego- 
ciated by Mr. Eden, has fur- 
niſſied matter for a diſplay of no ſlight 
portion, perhaps on oth ſides of the 
queſtion, of that bitter ſpirit of recri- 
mination and retort for evil motives, 
which is too much the cuſtom of 
thoſe who are in common habits of op- 
poſing each other. Sharp invectives 
upon any ſerious diſcuſſion never fail 
to provoke the reprobation of cool 

A men, 
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men ; but to leſſen the importance of 
one of the greateſt objects that ever 
challenged the notice of the nation, by 
this ſort of ill- manners and intempe- 
rance, is a conduct indecent in a high 
degree and abſolutely criminal. It is 
betraying a conſciouſneſs that all is not 
right, if the ſupporters of this treaty 
ſhew a ſoreneſs and impatience upon a 
tranquil and cool inveſtigation of its 
merits ; whilſt, on the other hand, no- 
thing but contempt can reſult from the 
efforts of its opponents, ſhould they, 
inſtead of proving the defects of the 
meaſure itſelf, manifeſt nothing but a 
ſenſe of rancour and reſentment againſt 
the perſons who have accompliſhed 
jt. Subordinates, however, go much 
farther in political warfare than ſuperi- 
ors ; and nothing is more unjuſt and 


illiberal 
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illiberal, than charging, upon the lea- 
ders or principal people of either fide, 
any great ſhare of the violence, the 
lies and ribbaldry, which, though ec 
choed every day, produce in the pub- 
lic mind no other ſentiments than 
thoſe of diſguſt or abhorrence. 

In each of the parties that divide 
the nation, (without conſidering which 
fide boaſts the ſuperiority of virtue, 
ability, or reputation) there are un- 
doubtedly men of ſufficient integrity, 
talents, and character, to warrant this 
belief — that the miniſtry did not con- 
ſtitute this treaty for the purpoſe of de- 
liberately deſtroying this empire, even 
though it ſhould be proved capable of 
ſuch an effect; and that the oppoſition, in 
mere enmity to their adverſaries, will not 
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be ſo baſe as to prevent the nation from 
enjoying the bleſſings it brings, if in 
reality it ſhould be found wiſe and ſa- 
lutary. This admiſſion (which, how- 
ever, no way ſuperſedes a poſſibility of 
corruption in any individual) evidently 
ſuppoſes the ſubject diveſted from, as 
indæed it is, and much tranſcending 
all party conſiderations. 

Other queſtions may with ſafety be 
turned into trials of ftrength ; but the 
ſource, the eſſence of our national con- 
ſequence never can be prophaned to 
ſuch little ends; for ſurely, the ruin 
of our trade, which would involve 
the ruin of all the parties in the coun- 
try, would be agreeable to none of 
them. | 

In making plauſible profeſſions, there 
is ſo much facility, and a few ſound- 
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ing words can be ſet down with fo 
much eaſe ; that the writer can hardly 
venture to ſay a ſyllable of himſelf. 
Patriotiſm and love of country are in- 
deed capable of being urged without 
any difficulty; yet, ſurely, ſuch decla- 
mations, whether true or falſe, diſcover 
nothing but either the writer's weakneſs, 
or a deſign upon the reader's under- 
ſtanding, which he ſuppoſes liable to 
impoſition by any ſuch ſhallow pre- 
tence, Entertaining, therefore, a reaſon- 
able degree of reſpect for the common 
ſenſe of men, the writer of this pamph- 
let refers for his motives in this little 
work, to the contents of the work itſelf, 
and not to any ſpecious profeſſions on 
his own part; following however, that 
reference with this declaration—that if, 
in any inſtance in the courſe of the 
in- 
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inveſtigation, ſiniſter views or party 
objects are found to predominate, 
in preference to national intereſt and 
the public good—if any fact or argu- 
ment that makes againſt his ſyſtem, be 
willingly ſuppreſſed or evaded-;—or 
any that favour it, be exaggerated, or 
ſtretched beyond their due bearing ; the 
writer forfeits, if convicted of theſe 
faults, all credit with his readers for 
the merit of every other part of the 
publication. 

That every thing here ſhall be ES 
or very agrezable, is not at all affected, 
and {ſhould not in reaſon be looked for. 
A ſubje& which falls not within the 
ſphere of ordinary acquirement; to 


the due knowledge of which, a ware- 


houſe is more uſeful than a library, and 
a clothier a better authority than a claſ- 
be, 
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fic : affords no opportunity for either 
the invention of genius, or the embel- 
liſhments of art. Public curioſity how- 
ever, ſhould not be deterred or dead- 
ened by this conſideration. In the whole 
realm, there is not one perſon of any 
age or ſex whom this treaty does not 
deeply concern, and ſhould not ſen- 
ſibly intereſt. Our national wealth, 
our weight 1n the ſcale of empires, the 
employment of our people, the pro- 
du& of our lands, and every thing we 
have either of comfort or of glory, are 
blended with our trade, and inſepa- 
rable from it. Nor ſhould any perſon 
be indifferent to it, by the fear of its 
being either too intricate or abſtruſe. 
The obſcurities of this, like many mean» 
er and many nobler ſciences, conſiſts 
more in the barbarous jargon, the tech- 
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nical ambiguity, and pitiful craft of its 
profeſſors, chan any abſolute myſtery 
in the ſcience itſelf. Ornament indeed, 
and decoration, are upon ſuch an occa- 
Gon, utterly impoſſible; but the ſub- 
Je& is not therefore dark or myſtical: 
and to this the writer pledges himſelf— 
that though he cannot entertain, he 


ſhall make himſelf underſtood. 


VIEW 


N atural Difficulty of an Advantageous 


Trade with France. 


"AVING the abſtract queſtion, — 
whether there are not nations ſo 
placed on the globe, and fo conſtituted by 
nature, as to defie the force of human ſkill 
in forming a commercial connection of reci- 
procal benefit between them; let us ſee at 
once if between France and England ſuch a 
connection 1s poſſible or practicable. France 
has for a ſtaple, the manufactures of wine, 
brandy, vinegar, oil, &c.; theſe are bleſſings 
peculiar to her, which all the labour of all 
the men in England can never obtain or 
_ eſtabliſh here: for the ſame providence that 
beſtowed them upon the one, denied them to 


the other nation, The ſyſtem of luxury in 
B Great 
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Great Britain renders theſe artieles an object 


of extraordinary magnitude to the commerce 


of France, and they form a phyſical ſupe- 
riority to the prejudice of England; unleſs it 
appears that England poſſeſſes ſome local ad- 
vantage to tally againſt it, by ſome great 
manufactures as peculiar to herſelf and in- 
acceſſible to France, as the French ſtaple is 


confeſſedly ſo to Great Britain. The queſtion 


then is—Has Great Britain ſuch an advan- 
tage? a 

The fact is fo much otherwiſe, that in 
every article we cultivate, in every manufac- 
ture and every commodity worth mentioning, 
Fratfce is our rival and conſtant competitor, 
poſſeſſing within herſelf the natural means of 


equality in all, and of poſitive ſuperiority in 


moſt branches. Not ſo truly in politics as in 
trade, 1s France the natural enemy of Great 


Britain. The Eaſt, the Weſt Indies, the South! 


the North of Europe, Africa, Aſia, all the; 


known parts of the earth bear daily witneſs ; 


to their commercial emulation. 


So ſtands the fact upon the face of the two, 
countries; now let us ſee how far the practice 
bears 
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beats out the theory which riſes from a 
view of two nations fo naturally conſtituted. 
It is a maxim atnong commercial men that 
trade. will of its own natural operation find 
its own proper channel and ſphere of exer- 
ciſe. This maxim but little ſupports the 
preſent treaty : for every experiment, after 
the trial of ages, gives deciſive teſtimony 
againſt the practicability of a trading inter- 
courſe, to their mutual advantage, between 
France and England. 

Here it is neceſſary for me to aſſume, that 
the diſcuſſion which Mr. Eden's treaty has of 
neceſſity occaſioned, muſt have made. the 
public converfant with many material facts, 
which, to avoid details, will be only requiſite 
in this place merely to mention. 

— How it came ſo, or what led to it, ſhall 
not be enquired now; it is enough for the 
preſent purpofe to ſtate, that Charles II. 
opened the trade with France—that during 
its exiſtence this kingdom loſt to the French, 
above a million annual upon balance—that 
the parliament in the year 1678, prohibited 
that trade, and vated it a nuiſance—that the 
prohibition was taken off in the firſt year of 
B23. -:-- yams 
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James II.—that the commerce was open until 
the revolution, when the trade was again pro- 


hibited upon proof of its deſtruction to the 


kivgdom—that its pernicious effects were not 


confined to the ſingle evil of paying a million a 


year upon balance to France herſelf ; but that 


our whole trade to all the other parts of the 


world was infected and deſtroyed by it. The 


vaſt importations of French goods neceſſarily 


diminiſhed the imports from the other coun- 
tries of Europe; and this by the natural 


courſe of things decreaſed the conſumption 


of our commodities in thoſe countries. 

It is proved upon the beſt authority * 
that all our woollen exports, making the 
years 1662, and 1668, the medium of an- 
nual export during the exiſtence of the French 
trade, did not amount to a million per an- 
num, though it that time we ſurpaſſed all 
the world in that manufacture; and, that 


Dr. Davenant, the inſpector general, ſtates that our ex- 
ports to all parts of the world were: In 1662, 2,022,8121. 45. 
In 1668, 2,063,2741. 198. when the French trade was open 
upon moderate duties—And that our exports to all parts of the 
world were in 1699, when the high duties were revived, 


6,788,1661. 178. 6d, In 703, in the * war with ed 
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in the very firſt year after the trade with 
France was prohibited, namely the firſt year 
after the revolution; our exports in woollen 
goods alone was 2, 932, 272 1. 178. 6d. This is 
a deciſive and memorable fact; but memo- 
rable fats do not ſtop here. For the ſame 
unqueſtionable authority aſſures us, that 
during the continuance of this fatal inter- 
courſe with France, our annual loſs upon the 
general balance of our trade with all the 
world, taking two years of greateſt export as the 
medium, exceeded two millions per annum : 
and that our general exports were THREE 
TIMES LARGER to all parts of the earth when 
the French trade was prohibited, than when we 
had acceſs to the French market under the 
molt favourable duties! THREE TIMES larger, 
and even including a year of war, namely 
1703, in the medium of comparative exports ! 
Holland alone paid us 1,400,0001. a year 
when the French trade was prohibited; 
while it exiſted, nothing: and to ſum up the 
fatality of the commerce with France, it has 
been proved to demonſtration, that from its 
firſt exiſtence to its final extinction, not one 
year could ſhew the ſmalleſt balance of 

that 
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that trade in favor of this country; but on the 
contrary: that every year confirmed an im- 
moderate and exorbitant loſs to Great Britain 
in favor of France, independent of its deſtrue- 


tive influence upon every other branch of our 


commerce. 

Upon the whole, if the maxim be true, 
that trade will find its own proper channel, 
the market of France does not appear from 
theſe facts to be the proper channel for the 
trade of Great Britain. 

If one nation excel another in any branch 
of knowledge which it is dangerous for the one 
to impart to the other, there can be no equality 
between them, unleſs there exiſt a capacity 
of deriving fome uſeful information in return, 
to balance, and make reciprocal, this com- 
munication of ſkill. No ſuch capacity exiſts 
between France and England. To France, 
her ſtaple manufacture is peculiar ; and all the 


art of all her people in that branch can never 


be of the ſmalleſt benefit to this country. 
This country poſſeſſes no manufacture pecu- 
lar to herſelf ; and there is not a glimpſe 
of improvement, or trace of information in 


any branch whatever, that France acquires, 
which 
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which can fail being detrimental to this, and 
ſerviceable to that country. If this conſide- 
ration does not demonſtrate the impoſſibility 
of opening a trade to their mutual advantage 
between the two countries; it at leaſt, com- 
bined with the experience of paſt times, 
greatly aggravates the difficulty of ſuch an 
attempt. Whence then can ſpring our hope 
of maintaining a beneficial trade with France? 
From this— that we have an infinite ſupe- 
riority upon the balance of manufactures 
that we are ſure of always preſerving that 
ſuperiority—and that we ſhall ſend to France, 
ſo vaſt a quantity of goods, as to be certain 
of receiving a balance in money upon the 
total. 
Ho far this confidence is well founded, 
will appear by and by. | 


g Tranſition 
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Tranf tion of Excellen ce in Man 
Jactures. 


No the generality of mankind the ordinary 
powers of the mind are dealt out in very 
equal portions; education and culture forming 
the chief difference between men and nations. 
Beings of ſupereminent faculty ſpring up ſome- 
times, it is true; but theſe do not claſs with 
the common herd of their ſpecies, and make 
nothing againſt this main poſition that in 
the general rate of intellect, no great diſpa- 
rity exiſts among the kingdoms of Europe. 
Many perſons may fancy, in the arrogance of 
accidental perfection, in the plenitude of pride 
and ſelf- love, that the excellence which 1s 
undoubtedly theirs at the preſent moment, 
muſt always continue ſo, although no natural 
incapacity exiſts of its attainment by others: 
but reaſon and reflection aſſure us there can 
be no warrant for the duration of any ſupe- 
riority which is not arbitrary and inacceſſible. 
Arts of every ſort have been tranſplanted 
from clime to clime. The nobleſt theatres 

for 
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for civility and ſcience in our day, have been 
diſtinguiſhed a few years back, by ignorance 
and barbariſm ; whilſt other regions, once re- 
nowned for tranfcending the world in all 
that men deem great and famous, exhibit 
nothing now but ſcenes of deſolation, or are 
ſunk into mere ſepulchres of their former 
glory. The moſt vulgar and the moſt re- 
fined objects alike bear teſtimony to the truth 
of this remark ; which applies not more to 
commerce and manufactures, than to every 
other excellence that reſults from the ſkill of 
man alone. : 

Great Britain ſo celebrated for her woollen 
commodities, once ſold every fleece ſhe grew 
to the ſubjects of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
was ſupplied with that uſeful manufacture 
by a few towns in Flanders; the dreary 
and impoveriſhed condition of which at this 
moment, ſhews, emphatically, how precari— 
ous 'is every thing that depends upon the 
mere dexterity of man: and where the 
miſerable manufactures of a little lace and 
linen are all- the traces of induſtry, that 
are found in territories that not long ſince 
vere the mart of the commerce of Chriſten- 
dom. Wiſe men, even in thoſe days, fore- 


C ſaw 


Wa 
ſaw the danger of imparting the knows- 
ledge of the woollen manufacture to thoſe 
nations ſurrounding them, who poſſeſſed 
the raw material in abundance and perfection: 
and great were the labours of ſome of the 
Flemmings to conceal the art but their labour 
was vain, Venice formed a manutacture of 
fine cloth, and for a long time ſupplied all 
Italy and the Levant—She in her turn was 
forced to yield before the active genius of 
England, who ſoon bore all before her in that 
branch of buſineſs. The Levant, the Italian, 
the Mediterranean markets were furniſhed from 
our woollens. We ſupplied Spain, we ſupplied 
even France, and for a conſiderable time al- 
moiſt monopolized that entire trade. But our 
triumph was merely mortal. Lewis XIV. 
ſaw with grief our ſuperiority in ſo great an 
article. He ſet his people to work he form- 
ed ſheep- folds he encouraged manufacturers 
from this and other countries. He ſet up 
Robay in Picardy and Varranes in Langue- 
dock. He eſtabliſhed a Levant company he 
conferred on them extraordinary immunities, 
he gave them premiums, he made them loans, 
and afterwards forgave the debts. This great 

prince 
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prince enjoyed the glory of living to ſee his 
woollen manufactories not only ſupply ls 
own ſubjects: but in foreign markets to rival 
England, to underſell us in cloth and perpetts 
in Turkey, and to drive our baize out of 
Spain to make room for the ſtuffs of France. 
All this progreſs was made in a few years of 
this monarch's reign ; but the manufacture 
ſoon after expanded to the other provinces, and 
now flouriſhes in every part of that vaſt 
kingdom. Woollen manufactures were ſet 
up in Salonica with great ſucceſs for the ruin 
of our Turkey trade, Some were eſtabliſhed 
in Sileſia, others in Poland, and we had the 
mortification to ſee above 2000 of our own 
woollen manufacturers emigrate and plant 
themſelves in the Palatinate. Still however 
our {kill in execution, and the prodigious en- 
creaſe of the home market have preſerved 
that greateſt of-all our branches from ruin ; 
but it certainly has not that unrivalled ſupe- 
riority it once boaſted. 

Silk and paper are brought to great per- 
fection in this country; yet not a ſingle 
ſheet fit to write or print upon was made here 
about 100 years ſince, and ſcarcely one filk 

loom was there at work. Our linen manu- 
| 3 82 >facture 
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facture (ſpeaking of the Iriſh as our own). is 
very proſperous : within a century, however it 
is a fact, that we paid to foreigners two million 
a year for linen alone. We paid 500,000 1, 
for ſilk, and 100,000]. for paper 2, Goo, oool. 
paid now to the product of our own lands, and 
the labour of our own people which went into 
the coffers of foreign nations, from our ab- 
ſolute ignorance in manufactures that are now 


ſo compleat and admirable among us. Tape, 


an article of great conſumption in this coun- 
try, has been, until within a few years, 
ſupplied to us by Holland ; we now entirely 
ſupply ourſclves, and export great quantities. 
Copper-plate paper has been brought to ſuch 
perfection by a Britiſh manufacturer“ in the 
courſe of the /aft year, as almoſt to equal even 


that of the French, who have hitherto ſolely 


furniſhed us with that article—The greater 
part of Europe at one time bought faltfiſh from 
England alone, and we engroſſed in particular 
the French market. The French obtained 
leave in the laſt century to ſhare our fiſheries 
from the fatal kindneſs of one of our princes ; 
in a ſhort time there were 400 ſail of French 
ſhips upon the bank of Newfoundland, and 


Mr. Lepard of Newgate-ſtreet, : 
i | in- 
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independant of its ſignal ſuccour to the French 
marine, their fiſh trade no maintains a 
moſt formidable emulation with our own, 
and yields them a million per annum. In 
a word, the inſtances that prove the tranſition 
of manufacturing excellence, would be end- 
leſs to recite; and in the face of ſuch a maſs 
of events as hiſtory records to this point, no 
reaſonable man can feel aſſured of preſerving 
any ſuperiority in any branch, which ſupe- 
riority reſults alone from mere induſtry, 
and where there exiſts no phyſical or local 
incapacity for its acquirement by other people. 

So many intereſts arc 1nvolved in the treaty 
negociated by Mr. Eden, that its merits never 
can fairly be decided by the judgements of any 
particular ſet of manufacturers; and the 
greateſt caution, if not the utmoſt ſuſpicion, 
is obviouſly neceſſary in guarding againſt the 
opinions of any men who are likely to be in- 
tereſted in its eſtabliſhment. A lucky hit 
has in an inſtant made the fortunes of thou- 
ſands, One ſcaſon, one venture, nay a ſingle 
voyage, has often carried bodies of men to 
the zenith of proſperity. The very moment 
of the convulſion of trade has furniſhed the 
golden opportunity of unbounded wealth for 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral people; and manufacturers, as well 
as merchants, have ſometimes aggrandized 
themſelves and their families, by a commerce, 
which at the ſame time impoveriſhed and 
deſtroyed their country. 

Againſt this therefore, the moſt catching in- 
fluence to which the human mind is liable, we 
muſt be upon our guard. The conſent of men 
has been often obtained for the moſt deſperate 
fchemes, in hope of their deriving ſome ſepa- 
rate benefit in the common wreck ; and as we 
know that the public welfare is ſeldom, in the 
eye of bufineſs, preferred to private emolu- 
ment - too much doubt and diffidence cannot 
exiſt upon ſuch a ſubje&!—a caſe in point 
occurs to me. 


It was made a condition of the annexation 


of Brittany to the monarchy of France, that 
the province of Brittany ſhould be exempt 
from duties. While the trade was open be- 
tween France and England, the inhabitants 
of Lyme Regis in Dorſetſhire, availing them- 
ſelves of the freedom from duties in Brittany, 
had been in habits of carrying on a profitable 
trade with that province in a particular ſort of 
woollens in which that town happened to 
excel, That the trade with France had been 
| always 
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always aud uniformly deſtructive to this na- 
tion is true beyond all diſpute; and if ever 
fact was clear in ſpeculation, it is, that the 
treaty of Utrecht would have ruined us. Vet 
during tlie diſcuſſion of that treaty, and in the 
teeth of all paſt experience, the people of 
Lyme Regis made no ſcruple to petition in 
favor of a trade with France!“ which they 
aſſerted ** was an enriching trade, uſc ful for the 
employment of the people, /bipping and nav 
gation.” —'The exports of woollen from Lyme 
Regis (although in truth they were one third 
of all the woollen exports to France in the 
year of greateſt export from the whole king- 
dom) were capable of being carried in one 
ſhip, and in one voyage; ſtill however the 
good people of that town, becauſe they hap- 
pened to be among the few exceptions to the 
_ fatality of the French trade; had nerves 
enough to affirm that it wasan enriching trade, 
and what is more ridiculous if poſſible, that 

it promoted /hipping and navigation. | 
To obviate calurany upon a very delicate 
point, let me be permitted in this place to 
declare ; that, in my judgment, there do nat 
live in this or in any other country, a more me- 
ritorious, a more uſeful, or a more truly re- 
ſpec- 


| 
: 
| 
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ſpectable body of men than the body of Britiſh 
manufacturers. Great however as their worth 


is, and conſummate as may be their ingenuity 
and ſkill, the hazard is evident of being go- 


verned in a buſineſs of this fort by the opi- 


nions of thoſe among them, who have at pre- 
ſent a certain and ſignal ſuperiority in any 


flouriſhing manufacture that 1s popular in 


France :—for they, in their reſpective avoca- 
tions, may derive the greateſt advantage from 
this treaty, while every other branch in the 
kingdom may be ruined by it. Indeed in an 
exact proportion to the magnitude and exten- 
ſion of their probable benefits by it, would be 
their difficulty and diſability from giving a free 
unbiaſſed judgment upon its general merits. 
We excel all the world in pottery, for in- 
ſtance. Mr. Wedgwood is a gentleman of 
extraordinary ability as a manufacturer, and 


acknowledged probity as a man: no flattery 


is meant to him in aſſerting that he is indeed 
a national bleſſing ; but, let me in candor 
aſk, whether even Mr. Wedgwood would be 


exactly the beſt of all poffible authorities 
upon the merits of a treaty, the immediate 


advantages from which to himſelf are clear, 
certain and undoubted ? 'This branch ſtands 
; in 
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in a peculiar predicament. Other commodi- 
ties find their way into France, by illicit 
conveyance ; but againſt this there are ſingu- 
lar difficulties, ** the bulk and cheapneſs of 
pottery, render the ſmugling of it imprac- 
& ticable; as a whole waggon load will not 
* amount to ſo much in value as a common 
„Jews box,” % 

Theſe ate the preciſe words of Mr. Wedg- 
wood himſelf, delivered upon oath before 
the Houle of Lords, on the 16th of June, 
1785. His good ſenſe will ſce, that his 
evidence is not overſtretched, when only this 
ſimple deduCtion is drawn from it, that 
as his branch has not the facilities for ſmug- 
gling that other manufactures have, whoſe 
direct ſale may be encreaſed by this treaty, He 
is leſs qualified than any other, even of theſe 
dealers, from giving an uninfluenced opi— 
nion upon this ſubje&t— ſpeaking independ- 
ently of his general character, and un- 
queſtionable integrity as a man. — Is it ne- 
ceſſary to puſh this point any farther? 

Let it be obſerved too, that this ſort of 
argument does not eut the other way ; for 
infinitely more weight is due to thoſe whom 
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the treaty will deſtroy, than to thoſe it may 
ſerve. The benefit to be derived to the latter, 
can be in no proportion to the injuries of the 
former; for wide indeed is the difference 
between the good of improving the ſale of one 
great manufacture, and the evi of ruining 
another altogether. If the eſtabliſhment of 
the treaty ſhould be the utter extinction of 
many branches, its rejection cannot in 
any ſhape be injurious to any; becauſe the 
manufactures capable of being immediately 
promoted by it, are exactly the moſt flouriſh- 
ing we have in the kingdom : and its miſ- 
carriage can render them no other injury, than 
leaving them in fatu gus,—in full poſſeſſion 
of their preſent unrivalled ſplendor and 
proſperity. ! ! | 
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Danger to the Manufactures in which 
we excel, & c. &c. 


[ FAVING ſeen the tranſitions of manu- 
facturing ſkill in general, let us now 
obſerve the particular ſtate of thoſe branches 
in which we poſitively poſſeſs an unmatched 
ſuperiority over the French. Theſe are the arti- 
cles of cottons, hardware, pottery, gauze, ſad- 
lery great national objects indeed; yet great 
as they are, it is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, 
that compared with all the other manufac- 
tures of the kingdom, they become trifling. 
If, however, in theſe branches we have any 
local peculiar advantage, and are certain the 
French can never reach or rival us in any of 
theſe commodities ; ſuch a certainty, though 
it could not of itſelf juſtify the treaty, will leſ- 
ſen ſome of the objectious to it. Now, the fact 
is widely otherwiſe. Not only we have no ſuch 
local and peculiar advantage, but in every one 
of theſe branches, perfe& as they are, the 
very power we are going to trade with, muſt, 
from the nature of things, ſpeedily, and 
infallibly ſurpaſs us. 
_ | Ds: Were 
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Were the proof of this poſition to depend 


upon me alone, the principles of reaſon and the 
experience of paſt times may perhaps enable 
even the writer of theſe ſheets to demon- 
ſtrate that we can have no ſurety for the du- 
ration of our ſuperiority in theſe few bran- 
ches while the raw materials of every one 
of them, are as acceſble to the French as to 
ourſelves, ſuperadded to a thouſand other 
evident and dec'five advantages :—but for- 
tunately for the ſubje& and for the public, 
this point 1s eſtabliſhed by a body of autho- 
rity, that muſt filence and ſubdue the moſt 
inveterate doubts. I mean the opinion of the 
Manufafurers of GzrarBriTaAinthemſclves, 
by their evidence to the parliament of Eng- 
land, during the progreſs of the Iriſh Propo- 
ſitions in the year 1785. 
From ſuch authorities, there can be no ap- 
peal  tirſt, becauſe they are the greateſt men in 
their reſpective profeſſions; ſecondly, be- 
caule the capacity they diſplayed in their ex- 
aminations, and the accuracy of their teſti- 
mony, muſt remove all queſtion of the 
fullneſs of their intelligence upon the various 
topics: and thirdly, becauſe that teſtimony 
was given upon oath. 
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To that maſs of detail, I would refer every 
reading man in this kingdom, upon the pre- 
ſent occafion. The evidence was printed by 
order of the houſe, and the publication of it 
at this time, would be a national ſervice. A re- 
cital of all that was ſworn by the intelligent 
men, deputed by the trading intereſt of Great 
Britain at that time, 1s obviouſly incompati- 
ble with the nature of this publication ; but 
in a few words may be ſtated the ſum of it, 
and that is neceſſary. 

The ſum was this : that preſent ſuperi— 
ority was no future ſecurity that cheapneſs 
of labour, cheapneſs of living, and lightneſs of 
taxes, muſt bear all before them, where the 
raw materials could be had on equal terms— 
that {kill in manufacture was eafily acquira- 
ble—that much of Britiſh pre-eminence 
re{ulted from tools and machines, the know- 
ledge of which was capable of being con- 
veyed-away—that the exciſe was the great- 
eſt grievance upon manufactures in general; 
that the nature of the Britiſh exciſe rendered 
a proper countervailing duty impracticable; 
and that where theſe impediments did not 
obſtrut—thither the branches muſt emigrate 
upon the acceſſion of this knowledge. 

| Every 
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Every thing that was ſworn by thoſe gen- 


tlemen in regard to Ireland, applies, with 
additional force, reſpecting France; becauſe 
the * French pay not a great deal more in 
taxes, than even the little which is paid 
by the Iriſh ; becauſe living and labour, cheap 
as they are in Ireland, are ſtill cheaper in 
France; becauſe, though the exciſe is but little 
known to the manufactures of Ireland, it is 


ſtill leſs known to thoſe of France; and, be- 
cauſe the French have natural capacities 


| abundantly beyond the Iriſh, in many of 


theſe branches. 
Our yielding up Tobago at the peace 
(a ceſſion certainly unneceſſary, the policy of 


| which, however, ſhall not here be diſcuſſed) 


has thrown us upon the mercy of France, 


in a great degree, for the prodigious raw 


material, cotton, and a duty of twelve livres 


* Eſtimating the population of Ireland at about three mil- 
lions, and the revenue at fourteen hundred thouſand pounds, 
the Iriſh pay about nine ſhillings and four pence a piece. This 
makes not more than halt what the French pay according to 
Mr. Necker ; (chapter roth firſt volume) but from the in- 
equality of aſſeſſment in France, there are many of the genera- 
lities, (and among thoſe, the provinces beſt calculated for, and 
moſt abounding with manufactures) that do not actually contri- 
bute near ſo much per caput, in taxation as the Iriſh do. 


per 
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per quintal, is charged upon all cotton 
exported from thence. The fluctuation of the 
article, makes it difficult to aſcertain the 
percentage of this tax; but this tax, together 
with the commiſſion, freight, and inſurance, 
is calculated to be 7wwo pence in every pound 
of French cotton, dearer to the Engliſh, than 
the French manufacturer. 

There are other points worth conſidering ; 
beſide the public duty in France on all cotton 
which of courſe muſt be countervailed. 
By a grant from the crown, the Duke de 
Penthrieve, I underſtand, receives one penny 
per pound upon all the St. Domingo cotton, 
whether conſumed in, or exported from 
France; and, it is at leaſt a queſtion, whe- 
ther the French will not under the ſanc- 
tion of this impoſt to the Duke de Pen- 
thrieve, lay an additional duty upon all our 
cotton manufactures. Such a manceuvre 
will aggravate our diſadvantage, as contraſted 
with France—but indeed who can tell how 


ſoon they may prohibit the export of it alto- 
gother. - 56 6 


Theſe, however, joined to the natural 
capabilities of France, are fignal objects 
againſt 
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againſt us; and whoeyer compares them 
with the following extraordinary facts, can 
ſcarcely feel, without alarm, for this branch 
of our trade. Three of the greateſt, and 
moſt reſpectable men * in Mancheſter, 
have, upon oath, made the following alledg- 
ments, — That three fourths of the value 
« of cotton manufactures is the effect of la- 
Baur, and the difference in labour they ſhew 
by this facht. That Ireland underſclls Eng- 
land in the Engliſh market, no leſs than 


de 18, or 20 per cent, after paying freight and 


& jnſurance, in a worked article, the raw 
** material of which coſts the Iriſh 75 per 
& cent. more than it coſts the Engliſh ; that 
« common labourers may, in a very ſhort 


« time, become expert weavers.” Mr, 


Walker, than whom a more able, a more 
enlightened, and more honorable man exiſts 
not, further affirmed, ** that it was an in- 
« controvertible fact, that linen weavers 
« made the very beſt cotton weavers.” 

And yet, a ſpeculation has taken place in 
cottons—it has fo—but a ſpeculation proves 


% 


* Mr. Thomas Walker, Mr. Peale, and Mr. Smith. —— 
See their evidence before the Houſe of Lords, on the zcth 
and 21ſt of June, 1785. 8 | 
| nothing. 
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amounted to no more than 5.640, 506 l. 
leaving a clear balance of 1 „147, 660 l. in 
our favour; which Mood in his Survey f 
Trade, ſays, had increaſed in the years 1713 
and 1714, to 2, 103, 148l. upon a medium of 
thoſe two years. 


I am not inclined, nor do I ſee any reaſon 
to doubt the truth of theſe accounts; but 
as manufactures do not ſtart up like muſh- 
rooms, nor trade and ſhipping increaſe like 
| Jonah's Gourd, it appears to me, that theſe © 
inferences may be fairly drawn from them; 
viz: That the Trade, Manufactures, and 
Navigation of England were continually 
I increaſing, from the acceſſion of Elizabeth 
to the Treaty of Utrecht, notwithſtanding 
the checks given them by foreign and 
civil wars ; and that in no one period of that 
time, had the balance of trade, diſtinctly 
conſidered, been againft this Country: That 
the injurious effects of an open trade with 
France have been moſt extravagantly exag- 
gerated ; and that, although the balance f 
our foreign trade increaſed moſt rapidly and 
conſiderably, after the importation of French 
D mer- 
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1 
merchandize was prohibited in 1677; much 
of the exceſs aroſe from other cauſes, and 
is not to be attributed to that prohibition”: 
And that it alſo appears from this deduction, 
that there is not any thing in the merchan- 
dize or manufactures of France, more par- 
ticularly noxious to this Country, than in 
the like merchandize and manufactures of 


other Nations: Nor that the ſkill and dili- 


gence of French manufacturers are ſo un- 


conquerable as to leave no hope tor Engliſh- 
men to equal them in any of their fabrics ; 
and conſequently, that there is no impoſſi- 
bility of framing a Treaty of Commerce 
with France beneticial to this Country. 


Under theſe circumſtances, the Utrecht 
Commercial Treaty preſents itſelf ; and it 
is much to our purpoſe to examine the 
grounds of its rejection. 


The Britiſh Merchant ſo often quoted, 
calculates, that in conſequence of the ſtipu- 
lations of that Treaty, our imports from 
France would annually have amounted to 
4,712, 5 59 J. and that our exports thither, 

would 


v9 4” 


would not have exceeded 270,1811. ; there- 
fore, that a ballance of near a million and 
a half would have every year accrued 
againſt us. 


Whatever credit this calculation is in- 
titled to, {till it ought to be conſidered, 
that in ſo far as the articles to be imported 
from France would not have interfered with 
our *own manufactures, or were ſimilar to 
what we took from other nations; the in- 
jury of receiving them from France, rather 
than from other nations, does not ariſe from 
the imported articles themſelves; but muſt 
be transferred to the ſuperior advantages al- 
lowed us in our exports to other nations, 
beyond what France was to have allowed us. 
For inſtance: As we have no Wines of our 
own growth, it could be of no material 
importance to the Nation's Commerce, 
whither we took our ſupplies from Portugal 
or France; providing we found the fame 
demand for, and facility in, diſpoſing of 
our manufactures and merchandize in France 
that we did in Portugal. This, however, 
would not have been the caſe with any of 
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our fabrics under the ſtipulations of the 


Utrecht Treaty, and our Woollens were 


wholly excluded. 


But beſides the great defect of the Treaty, 
in not providing an advantageous market 
for Britiſh manufactures and merchandize in 
France ; the permitting the importation of 
French mai:ufactures into Great Britain, 
ſubject only to the general tonnage and 
poundage duties, ,would probably have been 
the ruin of our manufactures of Silk, Li- 
nen, Iron, Paper and Glaſs; which were 
then in an infant ſtate, and by no means 
able to contend with thoſe of France, which 
had attained a high degree of perfection ; 
and therefore on both theſe accounts, the 
Treaty muſt have been highly pernicious in 
its operation, and every Britiſh ſubje& has 
reaſon to rejoice that it never had effect; 


and more eſpecially, as we may all have the 


great and ſolid ſatisfaction to perceive with 
our own eyes, that the trade and manufac- 
tures, and ſhipping of this country have 
increaſed in a molt aſtoniſhing degree, ſince 
the acceſſion of the Hanover family in 1714: 


| And, 
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And, that notwithſtanding our enormous 
expenditures in the three laſt wars, . our 
lands have been improved, our towns en- 
larged, and embelliſhed ; and whatever de- 


notes wealth and proſperity has flouriſhed 
beyond all example. 


I ſhall not go about to prove what is fo 
evident to the obſervation of all men ; but 
I ſhall add for the comfort, as well as in- 
formation of my countrymen, a copy of the 
lateit eſtimate I have ſeen of the preſent 


value of the ſeveral manufactures of Great- 
Britain. 


. 


The Woollen, — 16,800,000 
Leather, — — 10, oo, ooo 
Flax, — — — _ 1,750,000 
Hemp, — — 890, ooo 
Glaſs, — — 630,000 
Paper — 780,000 
Porcelain, — _ 1,000,000 
Silk, — — — 3,350,000 
Cotton, — _ 960,000 
Carried over e 36,660,000 


Brought 
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Brought over, — 36,660,000 
Lead, — — 1,6 50, ooo 
Tin, — — — 15000, ooo 
Iron, — — 8,700,000 
Steel and Plating, — 3,400,000 

Total — 51,410,000 


— 


All which fabrics are ſuppoſed to give em- 
ployment to upwards of five millions of 


people. 


When things have ſucceeded ſo well with 
us, and our trade and manufactures have 
increaſed fo prodigiouſly, it muſt be grant- 
ed, that the utmoſt caution ought to be 
uſed in making alterations in our commer- 
cial ſyſtem ; and that no experiment ought 
to be tried, whatever probability there may 
be of its ſucceſs, if its failure may be pre- 
judicial to our trade; unleſs we are urged 
to it, by motives of a ſuperior nature, to 
that of preſerving the profits of our Com- 
merce undiminiſhed. Such motives how- 
ever, I do conceive there may be, and now 

exiſt, 
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exiſt, and I ſhall venture to aſſign ſome 
which appear to me, a private individual, 
but a ſincere well-wiſher to my country; 
ſo extremely powerful, as to render the ex- 
periment of a Commercial Treaty with 
France, not only prudent, but eſſentially 
neceſſary to the welfare and happineſs of 
Great Britain: As I deem it a meaſure likely 
to remove the ancient national prejudices, 
which have ſo often occaſioned hoſtilities 
between the two nations; and to promote 
the eſtabliſhment of mutual confidence and 
friendſhip, which I conceive is, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of Europe, and of this Coun- 
try, our ſoundeſt policy and trueſt wiſdom. 


This declaration will I know revolt 
many an honeſt Engliſhman, who has all 
his life conſidered France as the natural 
enemy of his country; and many others 
who eſtcem themſelves of a much higher 
order of politicians, will cenſure it as im- 
prudent, tending to alarm the nation with 
a revival of the odious Stuart policy ; and 
I ſhall probably be alſo charged by others 
with being a penſioner of France, and hired 


to 
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to miſlead my countrymen ; but as I have 
already avowed my utter ignorance of the 


Miniſter's views and purpoſes in making the 


Treaty, I ſhall as a Britiſh ſubje& claim 
the privilege of ſhewing my own opinion, as it 
can do no harm, 


Thoſe who are ſo fond of giving Great 
Britain a natural enemy in the Houſe of 
Bourbon, ought, one would think, to find 
her ſome natural friends among the other 
powers of Europe; and it is much to be 


regretted, that none thought fit to diſcover 
themſelves when ſhe ſtood ſo much in need 


of them in the courſe of the laſt war: 
Where was the grateful Houſe of Auſtria ? 
Our firm Allies the Dutch? And the moſt 


faithful King of Portugal in the hour of 


our diſtreſs? The truth is, we have been 
too long the dupes of our own prejudices, 
and of the artifices of ſuch as called them- 
felves our friends, and it is high time we 
recovered our ſenſes. 


If France has been hoſtile to us in her 
negociations ſince the peace of Utrecht, it 
was 
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was we who made her ſo, by treating het 
as our enemy : When we were allying with 
Auſtria againſt her, and ſubſidizing every 
little Prince in Germany, to hold troops in 
readineſs to attack her; was ſhe to blame 
for ſtirring us up enemies in Afia and 
America, or finding us work at home ? 
What, but the moſt determined prejudices, 
could have hurried us into the war of 1739 
with Spain, which was the forerunner of 
the French war in 1744; at the merchant's 
cry of no ſearch cf their illicit traders, and 
the patriot's yell for the loſs of Jenkins's 
ears which were never taken from him? 
And who will now be hardy enough to 
aſſert, that it was the intereſt of Great 
Britain, to make ſettlements beyond the 
Allegany Mountains in America ; or, that 
we had any buſineſs to interrupt the French 
in eſtabliſhing a communication by water 
between their provinces of Canada and 
Louifiana? Yet, what other grounds were 
there, for the war of 1755? 


The ſpirit of independence, (I ſpeak 


from knowledge) had then ſpread far and 
E wide, 
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wide, though ſecretly, and taken deep root 
in our colonies; but the leaders of the in- 
tended revolt were well aware, that ſhould 
the French confine the Britiſh Settlements 
to where the intereſt of England required 
they ſhould be limited, the eaſt-ſide of the 
Allegany Mountains, their favourite pro- 


| ject could never be brought to bear. —All 
their arts were therefore put in practice to 


engage the Engliſh traders and manufac- 
turers, to ſecond their repreſentations of the 
neceſſity of extirpating the French from 
the continent of America; and they but too 
well ſucceeded, for the general prejudice 
againſt France, and the jealouſy of her 
hoſtile intentions towards this country, pre- 
diſpoſed the multitude to give credit to 
every fiction of the Americans, and pre- 
vented them from entertaining the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of the ſecret deſigns of their inſidious 
brethren. 


Thoſe two wars may therefore be fairly 
attributed to -the abſurd prejudice of the 
people of England, in conſidering France as 
the natural enemy of this country; and as 

thoſe 
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thoſe two wars coſt Great Britain about a 
hundred millions, and many thouſand peo- 
ple, it is no improper demand upon the 
advocates for eternal hoſtility with France, 
to ſhew the advantages the nation obtained 
by thoſe wars in compenſation for the heavy 
loſs they brought upon it: Until this eſti- 
mate appears, I ſhall adopt the witty rea- 
ſoning of the Duc de Mirepoix, then am- 
baſſador from France, againſt the com- 
mencement of the war of 1755; © that it 
c was a great pity to cut off ſo many heads 
& for the ſake of a few hats.” 


France certainly entered into the laſt war 
without the ſhadow of juſtice on her ſide ; 
but while we admire and applaud the wiſ- 
dom of our Elizabeth, in abetting the 
Dutch in their reyolt from Spain, becauſe 
that Power was deemed then her natural 
enemy ; ought we not to allow it equally 
wiſe in France, to avail herſelf of a like 
opportunity to weaken Great Britain, Who 
had held herſelf out to her in the ſame 
character ? I mean not to palliate, much leſs 
to juſtify the breach of faith and unprovok- 
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ed hoſtility in either inſtance; but I wiſh 
my countrymen to reflect, that however 


France may merit the epithet of Jaithleſs, 
plain honeſt John Bull is not perfectly 


immaculate. 


How the King of Spain was brought to 
join in the laſt war, can be beſt accounted 
for by thoſe who told Count Almadovar, 
that orders were given by our King to in- 
tercept the Spaniſh Flota on its way to 
Cadiz; which that Miniſter was weak 


enough not only to believe, but to affure 


his Court of, before he gave Lord Wey- 
mouth an opportunity of andeceiving him; 


which his Lordſhip did fo effectually, that 


the Count made all poſſible haſte to con- 
tradict his former intelligence; but alas, 
his ſecond meſſenger arrived too late: The 


French party had worked ſo effectually upon 


the King with the lye, as to overcome his 
averſion to the war; and the orders for 


commencing hoſtilities were diſpatched, be- 


fore the miniſterial contradiction could be 
brought to detect the patriotic falſhood ; 
1 know there are other cauſes affigned for 
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the Spaniſh King's entering into the war; 
and J intend, not by this ſtory, to exone- 
rate any man from his due ſhare of culpabi- 
lity, who knows himſelf to have been an 
acceſſory in the fatal buſineſs. 


We have been accuſtomed to value the 
friendſhip of foreign nations by the profits 
of our trade with them, and we act wiſely 
in ſo doing ; but why ſhould we not open 
another account with them, and reckon our 
loſs by their enmity alſo? The Houſe of 
Bourbon is the only power in Europe that 
can greatly annoy us, and it is fortunate 
for us, that we can do them more miſchief 
than they have to apprehend from any pro- 
bable combination of other nations, without 
our aid. It ſhould ſeem therefore the in- 
tereſt of both kingdoms, to keep on civil 
terms at leaſt with each other; but if we 
go a ſtep further, and conſider them as 
Allies, how does the importance of every 


other European power ſhrink before them? 


The unſtable Joſeph, always the dupe of 
his own chicanery ; and the wily Catharine 
ever meditating to deceive, would ſoon 


learn 


learn the wiſdom of the old adage, that 


(8 } 


honeſty is the beſt policy in all their deal- 
ings with us.—The apprehenſion of ſuch 
an alliance has often diſquieted thoſe ſove- 
reigns, and I truſt they will hereafter find 
more cauſe of uneaſineſs from it. 


If France and Great Britain ſhould mus 


tually adopt the policy of living in friend- 


ſhip with each other, the jealouſy of the 
former would not be excited by malicious 
repreſentations of the extenſive commerce 
and increaſing wealth of Great Britain; 


and Great Britain need no longer take alarm 


at inſinuations of the increaſing influence, 
and aggrandizement of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon ; ſo that the Miniſters of other powers 
might employ themſelves more uſefully at 
both courts, than by ſeeking food for the 
jealouſy of each, and endeavouring to keep 
alive the embers of enmity between them; 
which has hitherto been their conſtant prac- 
tice, and chief buſineſs. N 


I flatter myſelf, that what J have faid, 
is ſufficient to ſhew the propriety of making 
| the 
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the experiment of a Commercial Treaty 
with France: I could add other reaſons 
equally cogent, in favour of a good agree- 
ment between the two nations, drawn from 
a view of the trade and policy of both 
countries; as I have no doubt it could be 
made appear, that the proſperity of both is 
by no means incompatible, and that their 
trueſt political intereſts do not claſh ; but 
this would lead me into too wide a field of 
diſcuſſion, and therefore I ſhall leave thoſe 
topics for the diſplay of the commercial 
and political abilities of the eloquent Mem- 
bers of both Houſes of Parliament; and 
proceed to the ſecond queſtion I propound- 


ed, and the examination of the late Treaty 
itſelf. 
7 
Whatever may have been Mr. Pitt's 
motives for opening the Treaty, it muſt 
readily be allowed by all who are acquaint- 
ed with the talents and information of 
Lord Hawkeſbury and Mr. Eden, that he 
could not have committed the negociation 
to abler hands; nor could they have given 
a higher proof of their wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion, 
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tion, than by the cautious meaſure of li- 
miting the duration of the Treaty to the 
ſhort term of twelve years ; thereby guard- 
ing againſt the poſſibility of the miſchiev- 
ous conſequences, of either ſuffering mate- 
rially in ſome of our manufactures, through 
an unforeſcen advantage obtained by France; 
or of giving her offence by ſeeking means 
to counterat it when diſcovered : nor is 


the meaſure leſs to be commended, upon 


the ſuppoſition of unforeſeen advantages 
ariſing on our fide, For, the long continu- 


ance of ſuch advantages, could not fail to 


give diſſatisfaction to the French Court and 
People; and thereby diſturb, or at leaſt 
leſſen that mutual confidence and friend- 


ſhip, which it is above all ne our in- 
tereſt to eſtabliſh. 


That the circumſtances of Great Britain 
are now very different in reſpe& to the 
ſtate of her manufactures, from what they 
were in the year 1713, will readily be per- 


ceived, by comparing the eſtimate I have 


given of the articles expected to be imported 
from France, had the Utrecht Treaty of 


Com- 


(4) 
Commerce been ratified, with the late eſti- 
mate of the value of our ſeveral manufac- 
tures; for it muſt appear from thence, that 
dur manufactures of Linen, Hemp, Iron, 
Paper and Glaſs, have now reached ſuch 
full perfection, as to be in no danger of 
being overpowered, or underſoldoby French 
fabrics of the ſame denomination, ſubject 
to a duty of 12 per cent. upon their im- 
portation into Great Britain. Even our Silk 
manufactures, I doubt not, might riſk the 
competition with the like advantage as is 
given to the Leather; but as France. has 
that material within herſelf, and England 
muſt import it, there was much prudence 
in excluding it entirely from the Tariff; 
for to whatever heighth of excellence any 
nation may bring her manufacture of a 
foreign material, it will be found in the 
courſe of things, that the country which 
poſſeſſes the material within herſelf, will 
one day rival her in it, if the government 
of the latter be not greatly defective. Nor 
will I allow the Wool of Spain to be an 
inſtance to the contrary, for that Country 
was in poſſeſſion of the Woollen Manu- 
1 - © factory 
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factory when ſhe voluntarily drove the 
manufacturers out of Grenada: She has 
ſince ſeen her error, and her manufacture 
is now in a thriving ſtate; and I will ven- 
ture to foretell, that early in the next cen- 
tury ſhe will find it her intereſt to pro- 
hibit the exportation of her Wool; a cir- 
cumſtance, that Britiſh Miniſters ought 
to look forward to, and provide againſt 
in good time ; and if any Treaty of Com- 
merce be negociating with Spain, a direc- 
tion to that purpoſe, would be no impro- 
per article in the inſtructions to our new 
Ambaſſador, whoſe known zeal and ability 
in his country's ſervice are good warrants 
of his ſucceſs, 


The Utrecht Treaty, I have already ob- 
ſerved, made no ſtipulation for the admif- 
fion of our Woollens into France ; but 
that important article of our exports was 
left to the chance of a future negociation, 
which is not the caſe in the late Treaty, 
as their admiſſion is effectually provided 
for in the Tariff, — And our trade with 
Portugal, which was ſacrificed by the 
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Utrecht Treaty, will probably be revived 
by the proviſions in the preſent, reſpecting 
that kingdom; for we have moſt wiſely 
reſerved the power of giving her Wines the 
full benefit of the Methuen Treaty, on the 
condition of her reſtoring to us the advan- 
tages it ſtipulated in favour of our manu- 
factures; and which ſhe in ſo many in- 
ſtances, has moſt flagrantly contravened. 


Theſe are eſſential differences between 
the two Treaties, and intitle the latter to 
the fulleſt approbation of Parliament, al- 
though the former was juſtly reprobated. 


As reciprocity is the principle of the 
Treaty, and the only important article 
againſt - which 1 conceive a ſolid objection 
could be made on our part, has been ex- 
cepted in every ſhape; I do not think it 
neceſſary to enter further into the detail of 
the ſeveral articles of the Tariff, eſpecially 
as I find by an advertiſement juſt come to 
my hands, that the Chamber of Commerce 
bas taken the whole into their conſidera- 
tion; and as that body is compoſed of 
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perſons the moſt eminent and ſkilful in the 
ſeveral manufactures, the reſult of their in- 
veſtigation muſt be of more authority than 
that of any individual: I ſhall therefore 
commit to them the examination of each 
particular, and only expreſs my hope, That 
whatever may be their report, they will 
confine their publications to their Feſolutions 
only, without aſſigning their reaſons ; for as 
the principle of the Treaty is a fair one, 
there is no need to emblazon, or detract 
from, the advantages which either party 
may derive from ſuperior exertions of ſkill 
or induſtry; nor are the benefits of local 
ſituation,” cheapneſs of materials or of liv- 
ing, neceſſary to be diſplayed for the public 
information on this occaſion. 5 
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